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The Great Invitation 


HE MAN who accepts the great invitation must turn from 
some things with full determination. There is to be sure 
the fatal temptation to try to make the best of both worlds. 
But that of course is quite impossible. . . Whenever you take 
any position in effect you deny whatever contradicts that 
position. And much more the great invitation involves the 
final turning from that which would contradict its meaning. 
You cannot give yourself to a God who is Love alive and de- 
liberately keep ugly hatred in your heart or maintain your 
relation to anything which contradicts the very nature of love. 
You cannot give yourself to a God who is an external unselfish- 
ness and follow the dictates of selfishness in your own life. So 
if you try to make the most of both worlds, a higher and a lower 
you will only manage to keep the lower. You cannot possibly 
have both. . . The acceptance of the great invitation is 
very serious business. The men who wear the livery of the 
Kingdom of God without giving it any inner sympathy are a 
menace to the church and an evil influence in the world. 
The great invitation means the crossing of the Great Divide. 
It never means the escaping of its responsibilities. And a 
man must make very sure that he does not wake some morning 
to find himself again on the wrong side of that Great Divide 
which he thinks he has crossed successfully—LYNN HAROLD 
HOUGH, in The Dignity of Man. 
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Present Situation Has Dangers 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I share your apprehension regarding the 
Assembly’s Training School (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 14) growing from the tendency of 
many colleges to send their religious edu- 
cation candidates directly into the field. 
This raises the question, both of the educa- 
tional requirements and the official status, 
as to the attitude of our church with re- 
gard to their ministries. 

This action is not insidious because it 
brings other schools into competition with 
the Training School, but because it is a 
step in the direction of lowering the edu- 
cational qualifications for the office. Our 
church has consistently maintained that 
our ministry must be educated, and has in- 
sured that in the very constitution of our 
church. No less concern should be mani- 
fest with regard to religious education. 

However, when pursue the matter 
further, we find no qualifications whatever 
for the job, and also no official status other 
than what individual sessions may confer. 
This makes such a worker a cross between 
a private member, and an employee of the 
session, who is beyond the reach of the 
presbytery as safely as is the janitor, but 
whose office can be as devastating to the 
faith as that of a minister. This should 
not be; for the office is deserving of more 
honor, it has Scriptural warrant, and its 
responsibilities make it comparable to 
that of the minister. 

I would propose 
recognize the 


we 


that our Assembly 
office of Christian Teacher 
or Educator; that it outline a basic com- 
pulsory course pre-requisite to service; 
that such persons be enrolled as candidates 


for their office and duly examined in a 
worthy and pertinent manner suitable to 
their calling; that they be installed in 


their place of service by the presbytery, 
and continue to serve as long as both their 


session and presbytery shall so desire. 
Finally, if ordination is impossible, then 
there should be a commissioning service 


ordered and conducted by the presbytery, 
which would be both a fitting and solemn 
commencement for one embarking on one 
of our most rewarding and noble branches 
of service. 
WILLIAM S&. 
Naxera, Va. 


SMYTHE, Jr. 


Running Start 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 
A writer, with more imagination than 


realism, tells a story of a man who was 
so vigorously chased by a ferocious bear, 
that he ran and ran and ran over hills 
and through dales until he came to a river 
a mile wide, when he jumped across it. 
“Oh,” cried a listener, “that is impossible.” 
“No,” replied the narrator, “think what 
a running start he had.” 

Our dear country today seems to be in 
a repentant mood, as it recognizes our 
lack of preparation for physical defense. 
As we confront a difficult crisis, we wish 
we had more of a running start, had made 
more adequate preparation in the past to 
meet the present demand. How is our na- 
tion trying to make up for this lack? Are 
not strenuous efforts being put forth to 
use to the full all available men and ma- 
terial resources today? Is it not the motto 
of the hour “Let us now utilize every re- 
source and thus make up for lost time”? 

Have we Christian men and women in 
pulpit and pew so utilized the God-given 
methods for developing the spiritual life 
of our people in the recent past, that the 
nation has an adequate running start to 
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meet the crisis of Korea, a crisis that is 
reaching into our homes and affecting our 
business? In particular, will the Korean 
crisis recall] America’s leaders and people 
not only to adequate physical defense, but 
shall it also recall believers in the Ten 
Commandments to the Lord’s Day, that 
measureless resource of the founding 
fathers of our country? They and their 
offspring were, as a people, utterly con- 
vinced that they came to these shores be- 
cause God led them here for purposes of 
spiritual import. They were far from be- 
ing saints, but with all their mistakes, 
they had the one quality which is most 
neeessary for the upbuilding and preserva- 
tion of a nation. 

They believed that God was important. 
They held in leash their business and their 
pleasures in order to honor his day. As 
a result, he became the strength of their 
lives. They believed in the Bible, and took 
time to read it and search it for the an- 
swers to their problems, Family prayer 
Was routine. They prayed with the utter 
simplicity of faith, and knew that God 
would see them through their seemingly 
unsurmountable problems. He did. 

It is important to have a running start 
when you come to a crisis. While time 
remains, should We not point our people to 
the Lord’s Day, a proven, as well as a 
divinely offered resource for the peace of 
our hearts and the preservation of our 
land? 

An Englishman wrote a little book about 
his little son whom he adored. The child 
was taken ill and the father travelled back 
to him over land and sea. The father sat 
by the bed; and, as the child grew weaker, 
he asked: “Daddy, do you think God would 
make me well if we ask him?’ And the 
father, in describing the scene in his story 
of the boy’s life, wrote “For the first time 
in thirty years, I knelt and prayed.” The 
father had no running start. He was un- 
prepared tor that crisis. 

A. R. BIRD, Sr. 

Washington, D. C, 


The Japan Vote 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In the course of the discussions on the 
Japan International Christian University 
before the standing committee on World 
Missions and the General Assembly at 
Massanetta Springs, it was brought out 
that the action of our Japan Mission con- 
cerning this institution was supported by 
the large majority of the Mission, there be- 
ing only two members who voted against 
the action and one, eligible to vote, who 
refrained from voting. 

In response to a question from the floor 
at the General Assembly, the explanation 
Was given that the two members who 
voted against the action did so because 
they did not feel that the statement was 
strong enough in its opposition to the pro- 
ject. This reply was based upon a letter 
from the secretary of the Japan Mission, 
reporting on the votes, which said: 


“Fifteen voted in favor of the statement, 
two opposed, and one, eligible to vote, did 
not vote. 

“The reasons given for not approving 
the statement as submitted were: We 
should not expect an institution to be one 
hundred per cent perfect in order to co- 
operate. (1). Two from China disapproved 
because they do not think the university 
will live up to our conditions even if they 
are accepted.” 


A letter just received from Japan (OUT- 
LOOK, Aug. 28) explains that the analysis 
of the vote given to the Assembly was in- 
accurate in the following respect: In the 


10c @ copy. 
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case of the two missionaries from China, 
one voted in the negative and the other 
refrained from voting, both for the same 
reason, namely, that they did not think 
the University would live up to the condi- 
tions and reservations in the Mission’s 
statement even if they were accepted. The 
other negative vote was cast by the one 
member of the Mission who was avowedly 
in favor of supporting the institution. 

I regret the mistake and am glad to 
make this correction which, I hope, will 
clear up any ambiguity that there might 
have been about the vote. 

S. HUGH BRADLEY. 

Decatur, Ga. 


For Straight-Forward Language 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I should like to enlist the help of OUT- 
LOOK readers in thinking through a prob- 
lem. The problem is this: Is it not time 
for the church to rid its prayer-language 
of archaic speech forms and frame its pub- 
lic prayers in the current speech of its 
people? The following affirmative reasons 
present themselves forcibly to me: 

1. Our language of prayer reflects our 
attitude toward God. If we think of God 
as a dynamic God vitally interested in us 
and our affairs of today, will we not ad- 
dress him in the language of today? 

2. Conversely, our idiom of worship in- 
fluences our attitude toward the Being 
who is worshipped. We seem to be edu- 
cating our people to think of God more as 
the God of Elizabethan England than of 
twentieth century America. 

3. Our complex prayer-jargon frightens 
many laymen so that they are hesitant to 
pray in public, They are afraid that they 
will tangle up their thees and thous, their 
hasts and arts. 

4. Our feeling that the modern forms of 
the pronoun do not sound worshipful is 
the result of conditioning only, and has no 
justification in the historical development 
of the language. In a stage of English 
later than that represented in the King 
James Version, the thee-thou forms were 
used for informal conversation, or when 
addressing inferiors. In the diction of the 
King James Version itself, these pronoun 
forms bear no connotation of respect or 
formality—they simply represent inflec- 
tion for case and number. 

5. The use of modern translations of the 
Bible is growing. There is a real possi- 
bility that the new Revised Standard 
Translation may replace the Authorized 
Version in the next generation. Certainly 
the A. V. must be replaced eventually, for 
our idiom is continually growing away 
from it. This change should be paralleled 
by a modernization of our prayer-lan- 
guage. 

6. The stubborn retention of a liturgical 
language which is no longer in use by the 
people smacks of the error of Roman 
Catholicism, It has the same tendency to- 
ward separation of the clergy from the 
people. It keeps the worship from having 
the fullest possible meaning for the wor- 
shipper. 

Having said all this, I admit the diffi- 
culty of making the change. It will take 
long practice before the modern idiom 
flows freely in prayer (that is, for the per- 
son in the habit of using the archaic 
forms). For a long time it will jar the 
sensibilities of both preacher and congre- 
gation. But my conscience tells me I ought 
to make the change. 

Cc. M. PROUDFOOT. 

Austin, Texas. 





Next week... 
SOUTHERNERS MOVE TO TOWN 
By Louie D. Newton 


» June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
resbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
$4.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Virginia Synod Asks Churches 


To Support Japan University 


Resolution Also Overtures Assembly to Reconsider 1950 Action 
and to Advise Missions Board to Accept Foundation Membership 


The Synod of Virginia is calling upon its churches to contribute generously 
to the support of the International Christian University in Japan, as a result of an 
almost unanimous action taken at the recent meeting in Winchester. 

In adopting the resolution of support the synod made it clear that it was also 
supporting the rest of the missions program and that what it did in this instance 


was in line with the statements of the 
Assembly and the Board of World Mis- 
sions. 

In another action the synod also over- 
tured the Assembly “to reconsider the 
action of the last General Assembly and 
to advise its Board of World Missions 
to accept representation on the Founda- 
tion for the establishment of a Christian 
university in Japan. 


Assembly’s Statement Quoted 


In the first resolution the synod said: 


Whereas the 1950 General Assembly 
declared that ‘‘the establishment of any 
strong Christian institution in Japan by 
the American people . . . is most worth- 
while,’’ and 

Whereas the Assembly deeply re- 
gretted its inability, because of previous 
commitments to make a suggested con- 
tribution of $50,000 to the Foundation 
established by other evangelical denomi- 
nations now working in Japan for a pro- 
posed Christian university, and 

Whereas both our General Assembly 
and the Board of World Missions have 
declared that their action leaves “the 
way open for those who wish to do so 
to contribute to this project,” 

Therefore, be it resolved . . . 

1. That churches, individuals and 
groups within the synod be urged to con- 
tribute liberally to the cause of World 
Missions that our benevolent apportion- 
ments may be fully met and that none 
of the projects for which our denomina- 
tion has assumed responsibility may 
suffer. 

2. That churches, individuals, and 
groups, be urged to contribute gener- 
ously over and above their regular mis- 
sionary obligation for the support of the 
proposed Japanese Christian University; 
and that contributions for this purpose 
be sent to the Japan International Chris- 
tian University Foundation, Inc., 44 E. 
23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Mission Boards Agree 
The second resolution adopted reads: 


Whereas missions boards carrying on 
evangelistic work in Japan are generally 
agreed that a Christian university in this 
land is urgently needed, and 

Whereas the 1950 General Assembly 
approved the action of our Board of 
World Missions in declining member- 
ship on the Foundation established by 
Other evangelical denominations in 


Japan for the purpose of erecting such 
a university on the ground (1) that lack 
of funds made it impossible for it to 
assume any financial responsibility for 
this project; and (2) that our Japan 
Mission had recommended that ‘‘under 
the present conditions the Board not 
support actively the university,’’ and 

Whereas the Foundation has stated 
that assumption of financial responsi- 
bility is not a requisite for membership, 
and 

Whereas individuals and groups with- 
in our church have contributed and will 
doubtless continue to contribute gener- 
ous amounts for the support of the Uni- 
versity, all of which funds will be 
credited to our denomination, and 

Whereas participation in the control 
of this institution which has laid hold 
upon the imagination of many, both 
young and old, in our own and other de- 
nominations, will in our estimation 
stimulate new and larger interest in the 
total work of foreign missions, and 


Whereas questions regarding the 
larger strategy of the church, particu- 
larly those regarding our willingness or 
unwillingness to cooperate on the mis- 
sion fields with other evangelical de- 
nominations in which we have confidence 
and with whom we cooperate on the 
home fields are properly questions for 
the General Assembly to decide, and 

Whereas our present Japan mission 


has been largely reduced in numbers, 
so far as experienced personnel is con- 
cerned, and 

Whereas careful safeguards have been 
erected whereby the Christian character 
of the proposed university may be in- 
sured (the charter, for example, pro- 
vides that all members of the faculty and 
all members of the Foundation itself 
shall be members of evangelical 
churches), and 


In Initial Discussions 


Whereas in so important a matter as 
the erection of a Christian university in 
Japan, we believe that our church should 
participate in the initial discussions and 
plannings, making our desires and 
convictions known while determining 
policies are still in their formative stage, 
and . 

Whereas the Japanese Christian Uni- 
versity which is about to be established 
will presumably continue for many zgen- 
erations to affect the course of Christian- 
ity in this strategic area for the spread 
of the gospel, and 

Whereas it is a source of regret to 
many in our denomination that we 
should not participate in this common 
Christian venture, and 

Whereas, whatever be the future of 
the university, it is far better, in our 
judgment, that our beloved church 
should be working on the inside for its 
success rather than remaining aloof or 
critical on the outside, 

Therefore be it resolved: 

1. That the Synod of Virginia express 
its appreciation of and its confidence in 
our Board of World Missions and its 
executive secretary, to whom responsi- 
bility for the general direction of our 
Foreign Mission enterprise has been 
delegated; 

2. That the Synod of Virginia over- 
ture the General Assembly meeting in 
June, 1951, to reconsider the action of 
the last General Assembly, and to advise 
its Board of World Missions to accept 
representation on the Foundation for 
the establishment of a Christian univer- 
sity in Japan. 


Synod Calls Charges Baseless 


Committee Gives Bill of Health to Women’s Program Guide 


Charges recently brought against the 
program guide being used by the Wo- 
men of the Church (OUTLOOK, Sept. 
11) are baseless. This was the unani- 
mous conclusion of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia at its recent meeting, acting upon 
the unanimous report of a special com- 
mittee appointed by Moderator R. B. 
Woodworth of Burlington. 

The women of the Salem, Va., church 
had recently circulated a statement 
which declared that the programs advo- 
cated Socialism, World Government, 
etc., and that worship materials were 
contributed by subversives. 

The synod’s statement about the 
matter follows: 


The Synod of Virginia regrets that 
there have been circulated throughout 
the bounds of the Synod serious charges 
against the program guide ‘‘NOW,”’ pre- 
pared by Miss Myrtle Williamson and 
approved by the Board of Woman’s 
Work for use by the Women of the 
Church during the church year 1950-51. 

Circulation of such charges in such 
fashion will result in immeasurable 
harm to the author of this textbook, 
who has long been an honored worker 
in our church, and tends to undermine 
confidence in the Board of Women’s 
Work which has approved this book for 
study by the Women of our Church. 

These charges have been referred to 
a special committee of Synod, composed 
of both ministers and laymen, which 
finds that they have no basis in fact. 

(Continued on page 7.) 








New Venture in Protestantism 


of the Churches of Christ in the 

U. S. A. is created this Novem- 
ber, something really new will be added 
to church life in this country, religious 
leaders predict. 

For one thing, they point to the fact 
that about 90 per cent of the nation’s 
Protestant and Orthodox church mem- 
bers will be related to the National 
Council through their respective com- 
munions. 

Twenty-six church bodies (22 Prot- 
estant and four Eastern Orthodox) with 
a combined membership of 26,000,000 
are now slated to set up the National 
Council. Three other communions with 
close to 4,000,000 additional members 
may decide this fall to join them. And 
13 other denominations with about 13,- 
000,000 members will be related to the 
National Council through one or more 
phases of its work. 

For another thing, the Council itself 
will coordinate the program and oper- 
ations of 10 or more existing inter-de- 
nominational agencies. 


W HEN THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Agencies Work in Many Fields 


Eight of these are national in scope 
and have a long history of promoting 
cooperation among more than 50 com- 
munions. They have brought churches 
and their agencies into cooperative serv- 
ice in such fields as home and foreign 
missions, Christian education, evangel- 
ism, race relations and international 
affairs. 

In the order in which cooperation be- 
gan in their various fields, these eight 
include: the International Council of 
Religious Education (1872); the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North 
American (1893); the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement of the U. S. and Can- 
ada (1902); the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America (1908); 
the Home Missions Council of North 
America (1908); the Protestant Council 
on Higher Education (1911); the United 
Stewardship Council (1920); and the 
United Council of Church Women 
(1941). 


COOPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY IN U. S. 


National Council Will Offer 
Important Opportunities 


Other agencies, dealing in specialized 
fields, are slated to become departments 
in the National Council. Two of the best 
known are Church World Service and 
the Protestant Radio Commission. 

While not actually members of the 
Council, 875 state, county and city coun- 
cils of churches and 1,668 state and local 
councils of church women will have 
their programs coordinated with the 
work of the National Council and will 
be represented in its General Assembly. 
Church leaders expect that some r2- 
lationship will also be established with 
the 1,700 ministerial associations across 
the country. 

On the inter-faith level, communions 
related to the Council will continue to 
take part in such campaigns as ‘‘Re- 
ligion in American Life’’ and ‘The 
Unitel Church Canvass.” 

In terms of money, the National 
Council will bring together enterprises 
of Christian cooperation with present 
annual budgets of two and a half mil- 
lion dollars. But what is far more im- 
portant is the fact that through the 
National Council Christian forces will 
have a new and powerful channel 
through which to register their convic- 
tions on the moral and spiritual issues of 
the day. 


Convention at Cleveland 


The National Council will actually 
come into being at a constituting con- 
vention to be held in Cleveland, O., Nov. 
28 to Dec. 1. The communions responsi- 
ble for the establishment of the Council 
will send about 1,200 official representa- 
tives and alternates to this gathering. 

In addition, 5,000 visiting delegates, 
the majority of them laymen and 
women, are expected. Appointed by 
their denominations and councils of 
churches and church women, they are 
expected from every state in the Union. 


Most of the 
great Protes- 
tant and East- 
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areas of service. 


Altogether this will mean a total at- 
tendance of more than 6,000, probably 
the most widely representative church 
gathering ever held on the North 
American continent. 

On Dec. 3, the Sunday following <he 
Cleveland convention, nation-wide serv- 
ices of re-dedication, to express thanks- 
giving and support for the National 
Council, will be held in conjunction with 
regular services. Already 130,000 
“calls’”’ have been sent to pastors across 
the country, seeking their cooperation 
in these observances. 

In trying to assess the significance of 
the National Council, religious leaders 
firmly believe it will give positive in- 
fluence to the following trends, some 
already apparent: 

(1) An acceleration in the growth of 
cooperation among communions. While 
the National Council is not a merger of 
denominations, it does represent a ‘‘de- 
liberate policy’’ of cooperation, which 
will have the effect of bringing churches 
closer together. Added to this will be 
the fact that Protestantism will have an 
inclusive forum to consider the moral 
and ethical issues of the day. 


Women’s Influence Grows 


(2) More official positions for women 
and wider recognition of their work in 
the church. It is significant that the 
United Council of Church Women func- 
tioning only since 1941, will become a 
general department of the Council. A 
woman will always be a president or 
vice-president-at-large of the Council, 
and a woman is to be appointed as one 
of its two associate secretaries. Al- 
though these women have not been 
named nor their duties clearly defined, 
the fact that such influential positions 
will be given to women indicates a new 
trend, since leadership in most denomi- 
nations has been traditionally male. 

(3) A stronger voice for laymen in 
church affairs. Provision has been made 
for a general department for church 
men, where the laymen of the churches 
will be given a unique opportunity for 
understanding and initiative in the 
Council’s strategic planning. The de- 
partment is to include all laymen who 
are members of the Council’s General 
Assembly and others appointed py the 
rapidly growing denominational lay- 
men’s organization. Still others will be 
appointed ‘‘at large’’ on the basis of 
their counsel and assistance in the Coun- 
cil’s work. This fall a series of regional 
conferences is being sponsored to in- 
terest business and professional groups 
in the work of the Council. 

(4) Serve as a “clearing house’’ for 
information and exchange of views to 
forward the development of a sound 
Protestant strategy on key issues. In 
this respect, religious leaders point out, 
the National Council will be carrying on 
the roles of the eight agencies, which 
have served separately as ‘‘round tables’”’ 
for leaders with similar interests and 
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responsibilities in the various denomi- 
nations. 

As an example of how this process 
works, leaders sitting in conference have 
from time to time decided that one de- 
nomination is better equipped to handle 
a particular situation than several in 
competition. This has been true in this 
country in the case of new housing de- 
velopments and communities associated 
with large government projects; in the 
foreign mission field sometimes one de- 
nomination is recognized in a certain 
area as the responsible representative 
for the Protestant churches. 

In home missions, the result has been 
the actual sponsorship of such projects 
as those among the migrants, Negro 
sharecroppers and American Indians. In 
these fields, denominations belonging to 
the Home Missions Council decided a 
more effective job could be done co- 
operatively than by working singly. 

Now, such working agreements will be 
worked out on the more comprehensive 
level of Council consideration and plan- 
ning. 


Local Churches to Benefit 


More important than any of these in- 
fluences on the national level, religious 
leaders feel, will be the effect of the 
National Council on the local church. To 
those denominations both directly and 
indirectly related to the Council, here 
are some of the benefits predicted for 
the local church: 

(1) An increased influence and out- 
reach in the community through re- 
lationship to a national body united 
for Christian service and action; 

(2) Access to the best ideas, methods 
and materials for use in local church 
programs. Since the leaders and spe- 
cialists of the cooperating communions 
will be in touch with one another in the 
National Council, the local church will 
be able to draw on the finest in both 
the Protestant and Orthodox traditions. 

(3) The total work of the denomi- 


tations to which the local church is 


affiliated will be given added signifi- 
cance. By membership in the Council, 
the denomination registers the convic- 
tion that it seeks the growth of its 
churches as part of a total Christian 
enterprise. This means that ‘‘victory for 
one is victory for all.’’ 

(4) Christian influence will be exerted 
through cooperative action at points of 
common interest and concern. Without 
waiting for organic union, the churches 
will find themselves working together 
in thousands of places and exerting 
their combined influence in fields where 
ho one denomination could be effective 
alone. 


Offers Broader Scope for Service 


Religious leaders feel that an idea 
of the broad scope of the National 
Council’s interests can be shown in many 
areas. For example, they report that 
10,000 Americans work with 40,000 
tational staff members in overseas areas 
in conducting services in over 38,000 
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places of worship and operating 20,000 
mission projects, such as schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, publishing houses, 
agricultural experiment stations and 
other worthwhile Christian programs. 

In the field of home missions, the 
growth of cooperation has also been 
great. Through the Home Missions 
Council, a staff of 15 augmented by 
200 summer service workers carries on 
a ministry among the nation’s over 
2,000,000 migrants in 26 states. In 
addition, the agency has a rural life 
improvement program in the South de- 
voted largely to the raising of edu- 
cational standards among the ministry. 





“This Nation Under God’ is the 
theme of the constituting conven- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churehes which will be held in 
Cleveland Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1950. 
This theme is simply and dramati- 
eally presented in the symbol 
above. 


The work of Christian education, 
which will be centralized in one division 
of the National Council, will enlist the 
teamwork of 40 denominations, accord- 
ing to church leaders. This pro- 
gram, embracing 729 affiliated agencies, 
reaches 220,000 Sunday schools, 105 
vacation Bible schools and week-day 
schools in 2,700 communities in 46 
states. 

In addition, the program sponsors 702 
leadership training schools in 43 states 
every year. 

Other cooperative tasks the National 
Council will undertake include a train- 


Christians in 


INCE THE NORTH KOREAN in- 
vasion of South Korea began on 
June 25, over 200 Protestant mis- 
sionaries stationed below the 38th par- 
allel have been evacuated to Japan, ac- 
cording to reports received by the For- 
eign Missions Conference in New York 


City. Approximately 20 missionaries 
have remained in Korea, with six 
American Methodists incommunicado 


behind the North Korean battle lines. 
The Methodists, three men and three 
women, were siationed at Kaesung 
(Sondo), about 50 miles northeast of 
Seoul. 

Writing from Taegu, Korea, August 
9th, Edward Adams, Presbyterian USA 
missionary, declared that ‘‘some three 


ing and enlistment program for the 
ministry, inter-racial conferences, ma- 
terials and plans to strengthen the 
Christian family and facilitate cooper- 
ation between church and home and the 
promotion of racial understanding, eco- 
nomic justice and social welfare. 


26 Communions Are in Council 


Formation of the National Council 
not only marks a historic landmark, but 
symbolizes the determination to bring 
the force of the Gospel into meaning- 
ful contact with every area of life. 

The Council first was conceived as an 
idea nearly ten years ago at a meeting 
of interdenominational agency leaders 
at Atlantic City, N. J. Since then, this 
plan has slowly and inevitably grown 
and has been studied carefully by the 
agencies and the denominations. Under 
the direction of the planning commit- 
tee, headed by Luther A. Weigle, dean 
emeritus of Yale University’s divinity 
school, the Council will be launched at 
the constituting convention this Novem- 
ber in Cleveland. 

Denominations which have voted to 
join in establishing the National Council 
area: 


African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
African Methodict Episcopal Zion 
Church, American Baptist Convention, 
Augustana Lutheran Church,* Churen 
of the Brethren, Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Congregational 
Christian Churches, Czech Moravian 
Brethren, Disciples of Christ, Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church, Evangelical 
United Brethren Church, Friends—Five 
Year Meeting, Friends—Philadelphia 
and Vicinity, Methodist Church, Mora- 
vian Church in America, National Bap- 
tist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., Presby- 
terian Church, US, Presbyterian Church, 
USA, Protestant Episcopal Church, Re- 
formed Church in America, Roumanian 
Orthodox Church, Russian Orthodox 
Church, Seventh Day Baptists, Syrian 
Antiochian Orthodox Church, Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church of America, and United 
Presbyterian Church of N. A. 


*Now the Danish Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church has also voted to become a 
member, making 27 in all. 


Korea Today 


or four hundred pastors and their fami- 
lies have congregated in Taegu” after 
fleeing from Seoul and intermediary 
points. An equal number, Mr. Adams 
continued, have come into Taegu from 
the west coast of the peninsula. With 
the aid of Church World Service sup- 
plies, a refugee center has been opened 
up for these Korean Christian leaders 
at Kampo, sixty miles north of Pusan. 

Mr. Adams declared that the National 
Christian Council of Korea was ‘com- 
pletely disorganized,’ with H. Nam- 
kung, secretary, and other national 
members of the Council caught behind 
the Communist lines. Another mission- 
ary reports that the vice-chairman of 
the Korean Republic’s Legislative As- 
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sembly, a Presbyterian elder, has been 
executed. 


Many Have Filed 


No further word has so far been 
heard from indigenous Christian con- 
gregations behind the communist battle 
lines, but according to John Coventry 
Smith, Presbyterian USA mission execu- 
tive, some indication of the fate of these 
groups might be drawn from the ex- 
perience of the congregations north of 
the 38th parallel. Since 1946, Dr. Smith 
said, an estimated two-thirds of the 
North Korean Christian leadership and 
half of the North Korean Christians 


have fied south of the 38th parallel. 
Those pastors remaining in North 
Korea were required to pledge their 


support to the North Korean regime. 
Although the number of church services 
and meetings were restricted by gov- 
ernment order, North Korean pastors 
report well-attended services and an in- 
creased interest in evangelism. 


Those missionaries staying in South 
Korea have been devoting their time 
largely to emergency relief work among 
the refugees streaming in from the 
North. Mr. Adams reports distributing 
wheat, beans, flour and lard to refugees 
at Kimshun along with ‘‘a very ex- 
cellent tract to hand out with the food.” 

While the fighting is still in progress 
in Korea, mission leaders are planning 
a renewal program for the beleaguered 
country provided the North Koreans are 
pushed back to the 88th parallel. Out- 
lined by Rowland M. Cross, of the Far 
Eastern Office of the Foreign Missions 
Conference in the August issue of Ad- 
vance (Congregational), the program 
includes a strengthened National Coun- 
cil to breach some of the postwar di- 
visions among Christians which have 
been ‘scandalous and a disgrace to the 
church.” 


New Efforts Needed 
To meet the challenge of Commu- 


@ Nearly 100,000 lay workers will be eligible for 


coverage beginning January 1 under new provisions, 


nism, according to Dr. Cross, “a socia} 
type of Christianity’’ must be developed 
Z “a comprehensive rural recon- 
struction program. .and community 
centers adapted to the needs of the city 
and industrial people.” Dr. Cross also 
noted that prior to the North Korean 
invasion, the Christian community had 
completed plans for a $120,000 radio 
station at Seoul to broadcast the Chris- 
tian message not only to the South 
Koreans, but north of the 38th paralle} 
as well. 


Founded in 1884 when the first 
American resident missionaries arrived 
at Inchon, the port of Seoul, the Korean 
Christian community includes nearly 
400,000 Protestants and 290,000 Roman 
Catholics. Missionary work, prior to 
the invasion, was carried on predomi- 
nately by American churches, with Brit- 
ish, Canadian, and Australian churches 
also represented in the field. — EPS 
Feature. 


Church Workers and Social Security 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—As many 
as 100,000 lay workers employed by re- 
ligious organizations and _ institutions 
will be eligible for Federal Social Se- 
curity beginning January 1 
under the bill recently signed by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

A detailed explanation of what this 
bill will mean to religious groups and 
a description of the steps they should 
follow to bring its benefits to their em- 
ployees has been given by the Federal 
Security Administration. 


coverage 


Under the original Social Security 
program enacted in 1936 all employees 
of non-profit organizations and institu- 
tions were excluded from coverage. Non- 
profit institutions were defined as those 
enjoying tax exemption under Section 
101 of the U. S. Internal Revenue Code. 
This included hos- 
pitals, and all charitable organizations. 

This exclusion has now been repealed, 
that ordained ministers of the 
gospel and members of religious orders 
employed by the church will continue to 
be excluded. 


churches, colleges, 


except 


Two Requirements 


All other employees of religious in- 
stitutions are eligible for coverage, pro- 
vided two steps are taken. First, the 
church body employing lay workers must 
indicate to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration its willingness to pay taxes 
and make wage reports on those of its 
employees desiring coverage. Second, 
all eligible employees must be polled and 
two-thirds must express a desire to par- 
ticipate. 

If a two-thirds majority approves, 
participation will be granted, but those 
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employees who vote against participation 
can remain out, if they so desire. 

Unless two-thirds of the employees do 
approve, none can participate in the 
social security program. 

Once employees of a given religious 
institution or organization have voted to 
come into the social security program, 
all new employees taken on will auto- 
matically be covered. Thus, there will 
be a tendency in the end for all em- 
ployees of a given organization to be 
covered, even if, at first, some stay out. 


Employees Must Offer 


The first step in securing coverage 
must necessarily be an offer of it by 
the employing body. There is no way 
under the law whereby employees of an 
eleemosynary institution can bring pres- 
sure to bear in this matter, since Con- 
gress did not feel it necessary. 

Church bodies or church-related in- 
stitutions desiring to offer coverage to 
their employees can take this first step 
immediately, although coverage would 
not begin until January 1. The requisite 
application blanks are now being pre- 
pared by the government printing office. 
Inquiry should be made at the nearest 
social security district office. Its ad- 
dress can be obtained from the local 
postmaster. 

It is not contemplated in Washington 
that any elaborate election machinery 
will need to be set up to go about poll- 
ing the lay workers to see whether two- 
thirds approved. They will merely sign 
an application blank which will be pro- 
vided, and will give their social security 
number, if they have one. If they have 
not been under social security in a pre- 
vious position, an account will be opened 


for them in the same manner as for any 
new worker in industry. 

The worker by refusing to sign will 
register his or her dissent. Signatures 
of two-thirds of those eligible will be re- 
quired. The point has not been deter- 
mined, but it is believed that only full- 
time workers will be considered eligible, 
although if participation is approved, 
part-time workers will be included in 
the social security coverage. Border- 
line cases will have to be presented to 
FSA officials for decision on individual 
merits, 


Who Employs? 


A difficult question will be presented 
in many instances by deciding who is the 
employer of religious lay workers. With- 
in the Protestant faith, many denomi- 
nations recognize the local church as the 
only body with inherent powers. In this 
case, each church will have to decide the 
matter for itself and will have to make 
application individually. 

A church can do this even if it has 
only one eligible employee, as, for 
example, the sexton. If it has two full- 
time employees, a sexton and an or- 
xanist, for example, both would have to 
vote for social security coverage, or 
neither could obtain it. If the local 
church has three employees, two of the 
three would have to vote for it—and 
so on. 

In the case of denominations, such 
as the Methodist Church or the Epis- 
copal Church, where there is an eccles- 
iastical organization, application could 
be made for all of that denomination’s 
lay workers within a given area, should 
church authorities desire. Or it can be 
left to the discretion of the individual 
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churches, hospitals, schools, orphanages 
and other church-related bodies within 
the diocese or district. 

The Roman Catholic Church will face 
a similar problem as to whether ap- 
plication is to be made individually by 
parishes or collectively by dioceses and 
archdioceses. 

“In general,’ a spokesman for the 
Federal Security Administration ex- 
plained, ‘“‘whoever makes out the pay 
checks will have to pay the _ social 
security taxes and they will be the ap- 
propriate body to consider as the ‘em- 
ployer.’ However, where they are 
merely part of a larger ecclesiastical, 
organization, we will accept whatever 
application is made.”’ 

Explaining further what is meant by 
“all eligible employees,’”’ the FSA points 
out that in a hospital where nurses 
might be covered by a retirement sys- 
tem, but where cooks, orderlies, and 
custodial help are not, two-thirds of all 
employees would have to vote for cover- 
age in order for any to be eligible. 

The same situation pertains to schools 
and colleges where the faculty may be 
covered by a pension system, but cus- 
todial employees are not. 


All or None 


Attempts were made in Congress to 
permit a religious-affiliated institution to 
apply for social security coverage for 
one group of its employees, but not an- 
other. However, this was rejected in 
the final version of the bill and it must 
be all or none. 

Private pension plans which churches 
and other religious bodies now have 
in effect for their lay workers are not 
affected in the least by the new act. 
Application for coverage under Federal 
social security can be made in addition 
to the present pension plan, and no 
change need be made init. The Federal 
program could be considered purely sup- 
plementary. The pension system could 
also be modified to make allowance for 
benefits the workers would gain under 
the Federal system, should the church 
body desire. 

The religious body whose workers are 
offered and accept coverage will have 
to pay one and one-half per cent of its 
payroll as social security tax and will 
have to collect a like amount in payroll 
Monthly 
or quarterly reports and remittances 
will have to be made. 

Lay workers who come under the 
social security program next January 
will be eligible for exactly the same 
scale of benefits as now provided for 
other workers covered by the act. 


Benefits Are Listed 


In the case of a lay worker, single, 
who retires after 30 years of coverage 
and whose average pay was $2,400 a 
year, a pension of $65 a month would 
be granted under the new act. In 


another typical case, a lay worker, 
married, with an average income 
of $3,000 and 30 years’ coverage, 


would receive after he and his wife had 
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CHICKENS AND HERESY HUNTERS 


N ALL these groups in the church 
there are heresy hunters. When 
they go home they will sit down 

and write the Montreat management 
protesting something which they 
heard said from this platform. They 
don’t have the sense of a barnyard 
chicken. [I mean it! An old hen 
will scratch through a pile of chaff 
to find one grain of wheat, but these 
heresy hunters will scratch through 
a whole pile of good grain just to find 
one bit of chaff.—FRANK CROSS- 
LEY MORGAN in a sermon at Mon- 
treat. 





passed 65 a monthly benefit of $125. 

A spokesman for the FSA pointed out 
that since a payroll contribution of only 
1% per cent on the part of the employer 
and employee is required, ‘‘all religious 
bodies can now assure their lay workers 
at least a minimum pension.’’ 

“This can be one of the great advances 
under the new law,” he said, “for the 
low salaries paid many of these workers 
do not permit them to save up an ade- 
quate sum for their old age.”’ 





WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 3.) 


The Synod affirms its confidence in 
Miss Myrtle Williamson, in the Board of 
Women’s Work, and in the program of 
work and study which the Board has 
sponsoreé and is sponsoring through the 
church. 

The Synod instructs that copies of 
this resolution be printed and sent to 
the Board of Women’s Work in Atlanta, 
to the president of the Virginia Synodi- 
eal, to Miss Williamson, and to all local 
presidents of the Women of the Church. 
(Editorial, p. 8.) 


Murray on Assembly’s Committee 


Other significant actions of the synod 
were: 

Elections of J. J. Murray, Lexington, 
Va., pastor, as the synod’s representa- 
tive on the Assembly’s Committee on 
Cooperation and Union; 

Continuation of a committee to rec- 
ommend site and plans for a home for 
the aged; 

Celebration of the Winchester 
church’s sesqui-centennial anniversary 
and restoration of the Old Stone 
Church; 

Selection of Danville, Va., for next 
year’s meeting. 


The Reorganization 





56. EVALUATION 
After our more-than-a-year long de- 
scription of the church’s reorganization 
it may not be out of order to attempt 


to evaluate what has been done, al- 
though much of this has been done in 
the course of the previous articles. 

All of us are well aware of the limita- 
tions of organizations; in fact, we may 
be inclined to say that the organization 
or system makes no difference. that it 
depends on the people after all. It does 
depend upon the people, but the organi- 
zation makes a tremendous difference. 

The principles of organization are so 
powerful, say some of the sources relied 
upon by the ad interim committee, that 
nations fall, armies are defeated, in- 
dustrial firms become bankrupt, and 
churches stagnate when these principles 
are forgotten, ignored or twisted. 

Much of the committee’s studies had 
to do with technical details of principles 
of organization—too technical to be re- 
ported here but readily recognized by 
executives as of fundamental impor- 
tance. The results of these studies are 
shown in the so-called Reorganization. 

Among the more significant changes 
brought about under the Reorganization, 
in our judgment, are these: 

The creation of the General Council 
with its opportunity to coordinate the 
total work of the church, not simply by 
bringing together agency representatives 
as had been more or less the case before, 
but by enabling a group of selected 
leaders to consider and project plans for 
the total church program. One of the 
new divisions in our church appears as 
the Research Committee of the General 
Council which has tremendous possibili- 
ties of study and, to some extent, of in- 
spection, and planning. It has been said 
that the church has been spending $10,- 
000 or more annually for the work of 
recording history and not a penny in 
planning to make history. The test of 
the real age of a man is when he begins 
to reflect in the past instead of planning 
in the future. The Research Committee, 
it is expected, will lead us in comprehen- 
sive planning. 

Under the new rules of the Assembly 
there will be no interim appointments 
of Board or committee members by the 
agencies themselves. Heretofore, mem- 
bers appointed between Assemblies by 
theagencies have often had life-time 
tenure. In addition, the tenure on all 
Assembly agencies is limited to not more 
than nine years. 

NEXT WEEK—E valuation, con- 
tinued. 


FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 
Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 
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EDITORIAL 





Salem Witch Hunt 


Back ip 1692 Salem, Mass., became 
the center of a_ witchcraft delusion 
which has linked its name with witch- 
hunting ever since. 
cusations brought 


It began with ac- 
by ten young girls 
that Tituba, the West Indian slave of 
the minister, and two old women had 
bewitched them. The hysteria spread 
rapidly and within four months hun- 
dreds of people were arrested and tried, 
19 were hanged, and one was pressed 
to death for refusing to plead. The re- 
action to this insanity came quickly and 
by May 1693 Governor Phelps ordered 
the release of all prisoners held on the 
charge of witchcraft. 

According to our 
columns last 


report in 
week, a few women in 
Salem, Va., have been seeing witches— 
or they thought they did—and like 
their predecessors in New England they 
have set out with the use of the print- 
ing press and postage stamps to make 
Salem—and our whole church, for that 
matter—safe from the snares of any 
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these 


who might seek to practice witchcraft. 
Their effort, however, is doomed to 
failure, even though their delusions 
may be as real as those of the 17th 
century. 

According to their accusations re- 
ported here, they are out to rid the 
church’s Board of Women’s Work of 
any subversive tendencies in the annual 
programs, as outlined in the book pre- 
pared for the guidance of groups in all 
congregations. 

When we read their charges that 
these programs were simply a false 
front for World Government, Socialism, 
propaganda for the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, and an attack upon the 
Word of God and free enterprise, we 
rushed to see this book of suggestions 
to discover what we thought would be 
at least a chapter on each of these 
topics-—or at least a forum discussion 
where the pro and con might be given. 
But upon examination we found our- 
selves greatly surprised. There is, so 
far as we could find after a careful 
search, no discussion of World Govern- 
ment either by name or concept; there 
is no discussion of Socialism pro or 
con; the only reference to the Declara- 
tion deals with the spiritual ideals of 
the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence—‘‘the ideals of equality, liberty 
and self-government’ —and it simply 
refers to “‘their latest re-echo, the De- 
claration of Human Rights of the United 
Nations.”’ 

As for the subversion of the Word 
of God we found, instead, that the pro- 
grams are suffused with the spirit and 
words of the Bible and that one thing 
which gives them their cutting edge is 
this very fact. As for free enterprise, 
one thing the program series does is 
to challenge the very sort of monopolies 
and systems which stifle it. So, we 
found ourselves like that story-book 
king who marched his men up the hill 
and marched them down again. Where 
there was some smoke, we thought, 
there must be a little fire, but the smoke 
had evidently been created in Salem, 
not in the Atlanta headquarters. 

We would like to recommend, how- 
ever, the exercise through which we 
went in this witchhunt—just read the 
book, ask yourself its penetrating ques- 
tions, see what it does to your self- 
esteem. 


On one point, however, these Salem 


women are exactly right. The book 
does talk about change, change, 
CHANGE. So did John the Baptist. 


Surely they know that this is what is 
meant by REPENT. This is what gos- 
pel preaching always has said and al- 
ways will. Also, they said they saw 
something sinister in such expressions 
as, “‘By their thoughtless efforts to pre- 
serve conditions in which personal com- 


forts were secure. .(78-9).”" But 
they neglected to complete the sen- 
tence: ‘. .these nominal Christians 


have added weight to the things being 
said against Christianity.”’ It is a plea 


for real as over against nominal Chris- 
tian faith. Any preacher worth his salt 
will be saying stronger words than 
these from his pulpit on any Sunday 
morning. 

Furthermore, they are sure they can 
find a witch in the section about caring 
for homeless people. This is the pro- 
gram emphasizing Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid. But all that comes 
almost straight out of the Bible from 
Matt. 25. “T was a stranger, and 
ye took me in” and the “inasmuch”’ pas- 
sages. And the items on world order 
are about as radical as our world-wide 
gospel and John 3:16. At the climax 
of this section, the program writer says, 
“One world is an idea whose time has 
come. One Christian world has long 
been overdue.” 

We suspect that the sections that will 
cause as much discomfort and heart- 
searching as any others in these pro- 
grams are sections like these: 


“Often we feel helpless. . .We 
ask ourselves what we can do when we 
so little understand the things which 
are going on. Is ignorance an excuse? 
Could that little group who meets to 
sew have someone read while sewing? 
Or the group that meets for bridge be- 
come a study class?. .The important 
thing is that we do not continue help- 
lessly to accept our ignorance.”’ Or, 


“Acts 1:8. (Silence.) Am [I a wit- 
ness? (Silence.) Have I won another 
person to Christ within the past month? 
The past year? (Silence.) Luke 4:18- 
19. (Silence.) Is Jesus’ program my 
program of work? (Silence.) What 
have |] actually done to make living 
easier for people here? (Silence. ) 
John 17:17-22. (Silence.). .Am I 
helping or hindering the work of the 
Spirit of God in making all of his peo- 
ple one? (Silence.)’’ 


The meditations, you see, instead of 
being, as charged, filled with class 
hatred and near blasphemous state- 
ments ‘“‘some of which are quoted from 
individuals who have been and are 
affiliated with subversive or communist- 
front organizations,’”’ are quite the con- 
trary. We are unable to find the sinister 
list of sources which the Salem women 
have so clearly seen, (but none of 
which they have taken the trouble to 
specify). 

Instead, we are interested in their 
own sources. They rely upon a former 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion to tell them what is fitting for a 
Christian group to consider; they quote 
Abraham Lincoln, who with all his 
high qualities, never joined the Chris- 
tian church; and, without acknowledg- 
ing their indebtedness, they develop an 
irrelevant argument against World 
Government which originates in such 
nationalistic organizations as the D. A. 
R. We think we’d rather take our stand 
with the Bible and the Board of Wo- 
men’s Work for safety. 

If these or any other of our women’s 
groups find these programs this year 
too strong for their consumption, let 
us recommend that they turn instead 
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and develop their programs along the 
lines of Amos. 6, 7, 8, 9; or Luke 
3:1-20 and the preaching of John the 
Baptist; or Luke 1:46ff—but be pre- 
pared for change, the recognition of 
tensions and gulfs which exist between 
classes and the dynamite of the Word 
of God. 

Whether any group in the church de- 
yelops a single one of the programs dur- 
ing the last half of the church year or 
not, Miss Williamson, who wrote them, 
and the Board which issued them, can 
feel a genuine sense of achievement. 
They produced a set of programs with 
life in them. They stepped on toes, as 
the gospel should. They let at least 


some people know that they were con- 
cerning themselves with something that 
matters tremendously. And that, we 
should remember, is not always done in 
closely-censored, highly-pressured 
groups with responsibility for study ma- 
terials in churches. 


We do not believe that it is the good 
women of the Salem church who have 
discovered these “‘dangerous tendencies” 
in the study guide themselves for they 
are simply not there. We cannot help 
wondering who it is who has so griev- 
ously misled them. 


(NOTE: Do not fail to read Dr. 
Thompson’s comments this week, p. 13.) 





PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“We looked for peace, but no good 
came.’’—Jeremiah 8:15. 


LL ACROSS our country groups 
are gathering to pray for peace. 
From Topeka, Kansas; Manches- 

ter, N. H.; Houston, Tex.; Trenton, N. 
J.; Atlanta, Ga.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 


Sacramento, Calif.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Milledgeville, Ga.; 
Birmingham, Ala., and elsewhere re- 


ports have come of such groups being 
formed. Some of these are city-wide, 
as in Birmingham and Oklahoma City. 
Others have a wider aim. Protestant 
ministers of Atlanta, for example, have 
sent Mr. Truman an urgent suggestion 
that he set a 15-minute, all-network 
broadcast to be conducted by a Protes- 
tant minister, a Jewish rabbi and a 
Catholic priest. In Manchester, N. H., 
a group of veterans of World War II 
resolved to pause for one minute at 
noon each day, ‘‘each in his own way 
to implore God for help in the adjust- 
ment of international differences.’”’ To 
date, at least 1,535 organizations in the 
country have endorsed this movement, 
including the B. P. O. E., the Greek 
order of AHEPA, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, the Catholic War Veterans, the 
American Legion and the Delta Phi law 
fraternity. 

It is clear that all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women in every part 
of our country and in every walk of 
life have one idea: Peace through 
prayer. Undoubtedly, besides the groups 
which have had some publicity there 
are many others less formally organ- 
ized. One can perhaps say that if an 
American today is not praying for 
peace, he is out of step with his fellow- 
countrymen. 


T IS NOTEWORTHY that without 
I exception, these groups are praying 

for peace, not for victory. There 
is, to be sure, the general asumption 
that we are right and our enemies 
wrong, with little if any qualification; 
but even so, that the prayers are for 
peace and not for conquest is significant. 
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The objects of prayer are often more 
specific than simply ‘‘peace.’’ In Bir- 
mingham, Ala., the Mayor asked for 
prayer ‘‘for divine guidance for the 
United States and the United Nations 
to lead the world into a safe course for 
peace.”’” In Topeka, seven aims are set 
forth for the ‘‘volunteer prayer army”: 
(1) that God’s will be done to bring 
peace and understanding among na- 
tions; (2) for a world-wide awakening 
that will cause multitudes to repent and 
turn to God; (3) for the leaders and 
armed forces of our and other coun- 
tries who are aligned to preserve de- 
mocracy and personal freedom; (4) for 
our enemies, that they may be led to 
the knowledge of truth and right; 
(5) for individual strength and peace 
of mind; (6) for a spiritual unity of 
believers that will transcend denomina- 
tional barriers and unite all around the 
living Christ; (7) that revival might 
begin with those who pray. [For the 
information above, thanks are due the 
Religious News Service. ] 

All this is good in itself, and nothing 
said here should in any way be inter- 
preted as casting cold water on any sin- 
cere desire and earnest prayer for peace. 
Can we not all join in this great and 
growing fellowship of prayer? 


TILL, there is more to prayer than 
S petition. Much of this may be 

simply fox-hole religion on a large 
scale. It is a very tough atheist indeed 
who will not pray in a fox-hole. At 
their wits’ end, as the Psalmist re- 
marked, even irreligious men will pray, 
in the sense of asking God to do some- 
thing for them in a hurry. Mere peti- 
tion is not, in itself, evidence of en- 
during faith. 

No doubt other elements of prayer 
will be in the prayers actually offered. 
Each will pray in his own way, as the 
Manchester group suggest. But how 
do confession, adoration, thanksgiving 
and dedication come into prayers for 


peace? One ventures a few thoughts 
at this point. 
Adoration: Let us remember that 


there is but one God of all men and 
nations. We have no lien on God, we 
cannot regard him as a great national 
resource like metals and oil and mass- 
production methods, a source of power 
to be channeled into dams of our mak- 
ing, or to be tapped as we tap the atom, 
to benefit ourselves and to crush others. 
Truly to adore God is to bow before the 
Eternal and Almighty, who has no re- 
spect of persons. Natious, like individ- 
uals, must pray, Thy will, not ours, be 
done. 


Confession: Singularly few prayer- 
groups, so far as reported, seem to ex- 
press any sense of national guilt. True, 
a group in Louisville, Ky., have urged 
“national humiliation’ and have been 
photographed kneeling; but humilia- 
tion for what? It has not been made 
clear. If we pray for peace, is it not 
in line also to confess that we have 
not been making peace? It is not the 
peace-wishers or the peace-prayers who 
are promised a blessing, but the peace- 
makers. We must confess that we have 
not tried very hard; that our actions 
have at times been quite as provocative 
of resentment as things our enemies 
have done. Years ago Mr. Willkie told 
us that our reservoir of goodwill in the 
Orient was leaking; we have done little 
to stop that leak. We have been far 
more concerned with our own pleasure 
and profit than with the peace of the 
world. On the international scale, we 
have been the equivalent of a wasteful, 
selfish, dissipated man who suddenly 
comes down with ailments brought on 
by his own way of living, and then 
prays for health. In pride and greed, 
few nations excel us. Since our inter- 
national affairs are affected largely by 
the kind of people we put into high 
office in Congress and otherwise, we 
shall have to repent of our political 
sins and failures, for the men of nar- 
row minds and un-Christian spirit whom 
we have so often selected to represent 
us; we shall have to repent of the kinds 
of national sin which lead to interna- 
tional friction, before we can hope that 
prayers for peace will be immediately 
answered. 


Thanksgiving: While we are praying 
for peace, let us remember what we have 
which should make us thankful. We 
have been spared beyond our deserts; 
we have a position of leadership which 
we never had before and which few na- 
tions have ever enjoyed; in democracy 
we have (as we honestly believe) if not 
a perfect system (who would claim it 
so?) yet a standard ‘‘to which the wise 
and the honest may repair;’’ we have 
learned the value of freedom, our coun- 
try’s ideals are shot through (more, per- 
haps, than we realize) with Christian 
moral ideals; many of our leaders are 
sincere practicing Christians. With all 
our faults and sins, we are still the 
country which most citizens of the world 
would choose for their own, next to the 
land of their birth—or even above it. 
Let us be thankful too that we are this 
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far on the road to peace that there are 
few among us to glorify war. 
Dedication: We have a perfect right 
and privilege to pray for peace, for 
surely it is in the will of God. But as 
in everything else which concerns man- 
kind, God will not substitute his efforts 
for ours. If we are not dedicated to 
peace, we have small business requesting 
peace. Jesus our Lord, on the night of 
Gethsemane, prayed with all his heart 
for his disciples. But in that same 
prayer he also said: For their sakes I 
dedicate myself. The petition without 
the dedication is bare. If we are not 
dedicated to peace, even to the point of 
sacrifice, God may wonder how much we 
really desire it. 
Dr. Peenen’ s new i. 
Publication Date Is 


OCTOBER 1 
See page 11. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
eilal courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 


BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


For Women 








Meets— 
The Demands of Parents 
The Needs of Students 
Maintains— 
Christian Atmosphere 
Well-rounded Educational Pro- 
gram 
Moderate Expense 
Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 








Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges anil 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 


student. 
Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 


equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place fo~ an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 








CHURCH NEWS 





W. Va. Men Stress 


Completion Plans 
West Virginia News Letter 


Men in the Synod of West Virginia 
are working this month to carry for- 
ward the Program of Progress to its 
completion in the next two years. Under 
the leadership of their president, Barnes 
Gillespie, picked men will meet in 
Charleston, Beckley and Lewisburg early 
in September for instruction to be given 
by John S. Grant, treasurer of the 
Board of Education. From these meet- 
ings specific plans for reaching the re- 
maining quotas will be taken into every 
congregation by Rally Day. 


Synod, at Beckley, Will 
Hear the Assembly’s Moderator 

West Virginia’s synod, meeting at 
seckley, Sept. 18-20, will hear the As- 
sembly’s Moderator, B. R. Lacy, in two 
addresses, one on education and the 
other on the Assembly’s program. Other 
speakers include W. E. Hill, Jr., Hope- 
well, Va., on evangelism; J. M. Bemiss, 
the new regional director; Warner L. 
Hall, Charlotte, N. C., on missions; 
Eleanor Foxworth, student worker, 
Richmond, Va., on student work. J. W. 
Witherspoon, the host-pastor, is retir- 
ing moderator, and Andrew R. Bird, Jr., 
Huntington, W. Va., is the moderator- 
nominee. One of the chief items before 
the synod concerns the future of the 
young people’s conference. Present plans 
call for a separate conference in Blue- 
stone Presbytery while Kanawha and 
Greenbrier continue under the old ar- 
rangement at Davis and Elkins College. 
Greenbrier is asking the synod to recon- 
sider the whole question. 


Work Camp Workers 
Attract Attention 
Six participants in Kanawha Presby- 


tery’s work camp made a great impres- 
sion when they appeared at the presby- 
tery’s mid-summer meeting in work 
clothes and told about some of their ex- 
periences. At the time they were work- 
ing-on the newly acquired camp site of 
the presbytery near Milton. After they 
told their stories one elder arose to con- 
tribute $20 toward equipment and pro- 
visions for the workers and other spon- 
taneous offerings came immediately 
from many others present. The camp 
was directed by Dick Powell, Glenville, 
minister. Each worker paid $14 a week 
for his own support. W. E. Crane, of 
Charleston, met with the group daily for 
devotions and discussions. Miss Kath- 
erine MacKenzie, beloved home mission 
worker, who was chaperone, cook and 
one of the moving spirits in the whole 
program, told the presbytery, ‘‘We are 
planting seed that will bear much fruit 
in the coming years.” Next year’s plans 
call for larger work camps at Milton and 
also at the synod’s new conference site 
near the Bluestone Dam, which is being 
sponsored by the synod’s men. 


Burkhart to Be in Charleston 
Marital Relations Seminar 


Roy A. Burkhart, widely known 
speaker, writer and pastor, will be in 
Charleston Oct. 12, 13, with another 
leader of national prominence, yet to be 
named, in a seminar on marital relations. 
The seminar is being sponsored by the 
ministerial association of Charleston- 
South Charleston and the Charleston 
Bar Association. As previously reported 
here, these groups are seeking to work 
out a counseling service for the city to 
help couples experiencing marital diffi- 
culties. Plans for pre-marital counsel- 
ing are also in view. Dr. Burkhart will 
also be in Huntington for a week when 
the members of the ministerial asso- 
ciation will meet with him daily for in- 
struction and discussion in the field of 
marriage counseling. This program also 
looks toward the possible formation of a 
continuing community service effort in 
this field. 





Inquire about— 


FOR AN ENDURING INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Living Endowment 
F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 











OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so0 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, president, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


eHave you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


eWhy not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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Says Koreans Missionaries 
Saw Showdown as Inevitable 

“We don’t realize the extent of the 
Christian Church in Korea,”’ says E. H. 
Hamilton, who has recently become mis- 
sion pastor at the First Church, Hunt- 
ington. ‘‘The Koreans,” he said, “are 
real people. They are suffering and they 
are worth saving.’”’ Chased out of China 
four times during his 27 years there 
(twice by the Japanese and twice by the 
Communists), Mr. Hamilton declared 
that missionaries in Korea and China 
had long known that some such show- 
down was inevitable and that they re- 
gret that it could not have come five 
years ago, before China was lost. 


Third Colonization Effort 
Is Now Being Undertaken 

The work Mr. Hamilton has been 
called to do in Huntington (see above) 
will represent the third colonization 
project sponsored by the First church in 
six years. Meanwhile, the ground has 
been cleared on two lots alongside the 
First church for the immediate construc- 
tion of a new Sunday school building. 
The two buildings torn down were 
among the landmarks of the city, one of 
them having been the first manse of the 
church. . . The Enslow Park Church 
recently purchased a manse and con- 
struction of the church is expected this 
fall. 


Effort Seeks $27,000 for 
Home Missions Advance 

Kanawha Presbytery’s Home Mission 
Advance Fund will seek $27,000 this 
fall. Now in the third year moving to- 
ward the five-year-goal of $100,000, 
representing approximately $2 per mem- 
ber per year, this effort is being directed 
by Frank M. Ryburn, presbytery’s home 
mission superintendent. 


Charleston Church Continues 
Plans for New Projects 

The staff of the First Church, Charles- 
ton, provided the Session and Board of 
Deacons with a 49-page mimeographed 
report on past achievements and recom- 
mendations for the future. This 3,001- 
member church shows 336 received dur- 
ing the past year and 242 dismissed to 


form the new Village Presbyterian 
Church. Its total gifts last year were 
$172,743. Recommendations for the 


future call for consideration of a home 
for the aged, a teen-age youth center, 
the support of more missionaries, the 
provision of additional parking space 
and the sponsoring of Wednesday noon- 
day luncheon meetings for men. 


Clifton Celebrates 
Viftieth Anniversary 

Clifton church at Maxwelton is one 
of the leading rural churches in West 
Virginia. This month it celebrated its 
50th anniversary, looking back to the 
time when it was formed from the his- 
toric Old Stone church in nearby Lewis- 
burg. Former pastors and sons of the 
church who have gone into the ministry 
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were speakers on that occasion. The 
membership now numbers 628. J. P. 
Proffitt has been Clifton’s pastor since 
1925—half the church’s life. 
J. SHERRARD RICE. 
Huntington. 


Kagawa Has One Ala. 
Engagement: Selma 


Alabama News Letter 


The great Japanese Christian, Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, will speak in Selma, Ala., 
Oct. 17 under auspices of the Methodist, 
Episcopal, Christian and Presbyterian 
churches. He will give three lectures, 
elosing with his address before a mass 
meeting that evening. Selma is the only 
Alabama city and one of only three cities 
in the deep South where Kagawa will 
speak during his present tour of this 
country. 


High Marks Reached in 
Summer Conference Effort 


Conference registrations in the syn- 
od’s various efforts reached an all-time 
high this year, according to James H. 
Gailey, Jr., of Evergreen, who is chair- 
man of the religious education commit- 
tee. There were 710 registrations in 
the Pioneer, Senior and adult confer- 
ences with an additional 110 leaders tak- 
ing part. For the first time, at least 
in recent years, a camp or conference ex- 
perience was available for every Pioneer 
and Senior young person in the synod. 
This was brought about by careful plan- 
ning on the part of the five presbytery 
committees. East Alabama and North 
Alabama combined efforts at Camp 


Mobile and Tuscaloosa 
united at Judson College, and the Bir- 


Grandview: 


mingham conferences were jointly spon- 
sored by the USA presbytery. 
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Talent Plan Brings Many 
Benefits in Jacksonville 

The corporation known as Talents, 
Inc., organized in Jacksonville, Ala., has 
received wide publicity in the secular 
press. Robert M. McNeill, the Presby- 
terian pastor, last year used the Bible 
parable of the talents in leading his peo- 
ple to renovate and repair their historic 
old building. With a total investment 
of $810 taken from the building fund, 
$5 and $10 “talents” were issued to all 
members who would take them. Light 
months later these ‘‘talents’’ had pro- 
duced a profit of $6,021—all through in- 
dividual initiative with no gifts allowed. 
Now the church has a new roof and is 
completely redecorated and remodeled 
inside and out. A new organ has been 
installed and the choir has new robes. 
More than $1,000 remains unspent and 
will be applied to the purchase of a 
carpet. But the money, says the pastor, 
was less important than the spirit of 
unity which has been built up within the 
congregation. 


Seminarians Help in 
Alabama Presbyteries 

Seminary students have given effec- 
tive leadership in the various presby- 


James M. Kennedy, Salisbury, 
N. C., was the only such student work- 


VIRGINIA ART GLASS CO. 


ART STAINED AND LEADED GLASS 
Memorial Windows of All Types 
Repair Work a Specialty 
Estimates and designs at no obligation. 
12 N. i4th St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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ing in Mobile Presbytery, serving in 
Fairhope where the Government Street 
church maintains summer Sunday school 
and services for its members and others 
“over the bay.” Davis Yeuell and 
Leonard Blanton were employed by 
Tuscaloosa’s home missions committee. 
These two young men supplied six 
churches, conducted vacation schools in 
five and revival services in four. 


Pastors Write to 
Successors of 2050 

Birmingham pastors in 2050 A. D. will 
enjoy a treat of historical significance. 
All pastors of the city were asked to 
write a letter to their 2050 successor to 
be placed in the cornerstone of the new 
city hall. Letters were furnished in 
duplicate with the extra copy going to 
the Historical Society of Birmingham. 


Ministers Want Federation 
To Drop Methodist Name 

Birmingham’s Methodist ministers as- 
sociation went on record recently against 
the use of the denominational name by 
the Methodist Federation for Social Ac- 
tion. ‘‘We deplore the Federation’s in- 
sistence on the use of the word ‘Metho- 
dist,’’’ the resolution said. ‘It is in- 
dependent and does not and cannot 
speak for the Methodist Church on any 
occasion about any subject.” 


Miss Barnett to Continue 
In Regional] Director's Office 

Synod’s religious education commit- 
tee has arranged to keep Miss Verita 
Barnett as assistant to the regional di- 
rector. While the synod has no regional 
director she is keeping the office open 
at Birmingham’s Woodlawn church. 
She is a specialist in children’s work 
and for leadership courses. The office 
has greatly enlarged its collection of 
visual aids for loan. 


Miscellany 

Elder Wm. Thomas Neal of Brewton 
died July 23. Mr. Neal was active in 
the affairs of presbytery and synod as 
well as being clerk of his own ses- 
sion. . . F. Crossley Morgan will con- 





Broadway Plan Church Finance 


Build and Kquip Now Under 





and continue to build as long as you 
can reach your possibilities. 

The method contemplates the issu- 
ance of 5 per cent semi-annual inter- 
est coupon bonds maturing serially 
over 13 years. 

They build and equip the church and 
at the same time constitute a safe, 
dependable investment for the mem- 
bers and others. 


Full information furnished on request. 


BROADWAY PLAN 
1408 Sterling Bldg., 
Heuston, Texas. 

J. S. Bracewell, Director. 











duct a series of meetings in the Selma 


church Nov. 19-24. 
N. J. WARREN. 
Selma. 
® EDITORS’ invaluable 





assistance of our correspondents is al- 
ways appreciated. In this case, particu- 
larly so, since Dr. Warren had been in 
the hospital with a light case of pneu- 
monia—-yet, with the aid of his secre- 
tary, the news letter reached us on 
schedule. 


Assembly Agencies Report 
Receipts for Five Months 


Receipts by the five Assembly beney- 
olence agencies as reported for April 
through August are: 


Board of Education (Richmond), 


$45,128; increase over last year, $16,- 
941. 
Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 


$70,703; decrease, $15,653. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $68,010, in- 
cluding $2,112 for the Montreat cam- 
paign fund. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), 
067. 

World Missions (Nashville) , $358,404; 
increase, $42,539. Program of Progress 
(net), $84,146. 


$177,- 


Education Board Will Have 
Its Own House Organ 


Richmond, Va. (RNS)—A new 
monthly magazine for Southern Pres- 
byterian clergy and laymen, called the 
Presbyterian Leader, will begin publica- 
tion here about Jan. 1, 1951, under the 
editorship of William R. Thompson of 
Dallas, Texas. 

The new periodical will be sponsored 
by the Board of Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church US, and will not sup- 
plant any present publications of the 
denomination. 

Plans call for a 48-page paper, di- 
vided into sections similar to those in 
news magazines. 


Mr. Thompson, a member of the 


Christian Church, is the founder, editor 
and publisher of Town North, a sur- 


burban monthly of the Dallas area. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





What Is Christian Living? 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 1, 1950 


Mt. 5:13-16, 20: Phil. 1:27-30; I Thes. 5:16-23; James 1:22, 26-27. 


Our lesson topic raises an interest- 
ing question. After all, what is Chris- 
tian living? What diverse answers 
would we get if we put this question 
to a non-Christian, to an average Chris- 
tian, to a business man, to a laboring 
man, to a young person, to a mature 
man or woman? What would our own 
answer be? 

“Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, Canon of 
Christian Education in the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Chicago, serves 
his God with a tough mind and a sharp 
tongue,’’ reports Time magazine. ‘‘Last 
week, in the unofficial Episcopal weekly, 
The Witness, High Churchman Bell was 
in top form at his favorite sport— 
mussing up ecclesiastical stuffed shirts. 


“Christians, says Canon Bell, have a 
tendency not only to exalt the church as 
the end rather than the means of their 
religion, but ‘to make of it a covert in 
which to hide from Christ.’ All too 
many, he says, use the church to 
cushion the impact of Christianity, as a 
small boy about to be spanked stuffs 
napkins in the seat of his pants. ‘Or, 
to change the comparison, we may seek 
to be inoculated against Christianity 
with a churchly solution of one part 
Christianity to 99 parts respectability 
and good-fellowship. 


“Bell quotes a letter received recently 
from a friend who had moved to a 
parish: ‘The church here has every- 
thing from an exquisite chapel to a 
gymnasium and a manual-training shop 
for young Episcopalians to enjoy them- 
selves in. There is money all over the 
place. .It’s impressive all right; 
but. . .it seems more like a social 
club.’ There are many such rich par- 
ishes, writes Bell, in which Christ is 
gently revered and his upsetting utter- 
ances muffled.”’ 


Is this true of other churches as well? 
If Canon Bell is only partially right 
there are a good many Christians who 
do not fully understand what is in- 
volved in Christian living. The ques- 
tion is not considered in any formal 
way in the passages chosen for our 
present study (first of a series on Grow- 
ing in Christian Living), but some as- 
pects of it are set before us in the 
words of Jesus and his apostles. 


I. Christians Influence Society 


1. “You are the salt of the earth,” 
Jesus told his disciples. He refers not 
to their opinions, nor to their beliefs, 
but to their lives. You—not the politi- 
cal and economic and religious leaders 
of the nation, but you—common people, 
men and women in every walk of live, 
who have found your way into the king- 
dom. ‘You are the salt of the earth.” 
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Jesus does not say that they ought to 
be, or that they will be in some later 
age or in some future life, but that 
they are now, when so many problems 
perplex and when so many dangers 
threaten. “You are. . Salt.”’ 

In Jesus’ day salt had two functions. 
The first was to season. Salt gives 
food taste and saves it from being flat 
and insipid. Asa child once explained, 
“Salt is what makes food taste bad 
when you don’t put it in.’ The func- 
tion of Christian living is to season life, 
so that men everywhere shall find it 
purer, lovelier, more enjoyable, cleaner, 
for the saving salt of their character. 
Some think that religion is a kill-joy. And 
some Christians have indeed made the 
mistake of opposing simple joys that 
are perfectly innocent in themselves. 
On the other there are some sensual 
pleasures, some _ social amusements, 
some attractive vices that finally de- 
stroy happiness and are inconsistent 
with true Christian living. But the re- 
ligion of Jesus does not make life 
insipid;; it makes it pleasant, rich and 
satisfying, not for some men only, but 
for all men everywhere. Life without 
the Christian virtues, as we have come 
to see more clearly in recent years, be- 
comes a life that is not worth living, 
is intolerably cruel, and will in the end 
destroy civilization itself. As followers 
of Christ, it is our duty to make life 
wholesome and zestful, not only for our 
children, but also for children in the 
slums, not only for children of white 
parents, but also for those of Negro 
parents, not only for American children, 
but also for Asiatic children. ‘‘You are 
the salt of the earth,” said Jesus. 

Salt not only seasons, it also pre- 
serves. It destroys germs and prevents 
decay. That function was more in 
evidence in Jesus’ day when there was 
no artificial ice and no electric refriger- 
ation than it is in our own. As John 
Henry Jowett once said, 


“Those housewives who were listen- 
ing to the Master had daily difficulty 
in their larder and these fishermen in 
his fellowship needed to have all their 
wits about them if their fish was to be 
salable when it reached the markets of 
Samaria and Jerusalem. ‘What should 
we do without salt?’ whispered one 
housewife to another. ‘We should be 
helpless without salt,’ said one fisher- 
man to another. Salt was their splen- 
did ally, it was the strong, pungent 
antagonist of rottenness. It was the 
aggressive resister of swift and cunning 
disease. And salt gave the Master his 
metaphor. ‘My disciples are to be like 
salt.’ They are to be the custodians of 
moral health. They are to be the natu- 


ral enemies of moral disease. When- 
ever anything in the life of the com- 
munity is in danger of becoming rancid, 
the Master’s salt must be there to stor 
the foul invasion. .The salt of 
Jesus Christ must ever engage itself in 
conflict with rottenness. .The dis- 
ciples of Jesus are to be vital enough 
and healthy enough and pungent enough 
to encounter the corruption and de- 
stroy it. They are to confront rotten- 
ness in politics; they are to meet it 
in the realm of business; they are to 
make for it in the field of sport; they 
are to be its enemies in the crowded 
streets of common intercourse; they are 
to defeat it in the quiet and sequestered 
ways of art and literature; everywhere 
they are to provide the antidote to cor- 
ruption, and they are to overcome and 
destroy it. ‘You are the salt of the 
earth.’’’ (Quoted from Peloubet’s Se- 
lect Notes) 


2. “You are the light of the world,” 
Jesus said again. The world, Jesus in- 
timates, is now enveloped in darkness. 
Certainly that is true in our own day. 
We did not realize it so clearly a gen- 
eration ago, but we recognize it now. 
Somehow we have missed the way, and 
science, education, industry, military 
preparedness, even world government, 
do not guarantee that we shall find it. 
“You are the light of the world,” said 
Jesus. 

What a lamp is to a home—to the 
one-roomed cottage of the Oriental 
peasant-—that the Christian is to the 
world. He, and he alone, has that 
truth about God and man which can 
dispel the darkness of the world’s igno- 
rance and sin and can lighten the way 
that leads to peace and security for all 
mankind. 

“A city set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Nor do men light a lamp and put it 
under a bushel.’’ So the Christian’s 
life cannot be concealed, whether he 
fails or succeeds, whether he be little 
or great. A Christian who falls into 
sin attracts more attention than a non- 
Christian; a follower of Christ who 
shuts his heart against human need 
arouses hatred against the cause of 
Christ. On the other hand every true 
Christian points the way. As Dr. Mer- 
rill points out: “Christianity has 
spread through the shining lights, 
Brooks, Drummond, Moody, Wesley, 
Luther, Wyclif, Saint Francis and a 
host of others who shine like great 
beacons that cannot be hid. But it 
has spread at least as much, probably 
far more, through the simple candle- 
light in innumerable homes. Not every 
Christian can build a city on a hill, but 
every Christian can light a candle,”’ so 
that in his corner of the earth, at least, 
the darkness shall not fall. 

A Christian fulfills his mission not 
mainly or chiefly by the words which 
he speaks (though Jesus did not un- 
derestimate the power of words), but 
by the life which he lives. ‘‘Let your 
light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works and give glory 
to your Father who is in heaven.” We 
reveal God most clearly in the world, 
we spread the light most effectively, 
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when we live lives that reflect the spirit 
of Christ and that will lead men to 
glorify the God and Father of us all. 


II. Christians Overcome Opposition 


Paul knew that Christian living 
would arouse opposition. When such 
opposition developed in Philippi Paul 
wrote to believers in Christ: ‘Let your 
manner of life be worthy of the gospel 
of Christ.’’ What is worthy Christian 
living under these circumstances? Paul 
indicates that it includes at least three 
elements. First, a readiness to ‘‘stand 
firm.’”’ Faced by ridicule, loss of in- 
come or popularity a Christian will not 
abandon his convictions or surrender 
his ideals. Second, a readiness to strive 
for the faith of the gospel. It is not 
enough for us to maintain our ideals 
in the face of a hostile environment; 
we must seek to extend the faith, to 
win recruits, to add new domains to 
those now controlled by Christ. When 
Paul wrote the Christians were a tiny 
minority in the Roman Empire. The 
church has grown immeasurably since 
those days, but true Christians are still 
in a minority in every land; and we 
must not forget that 
eration must be won anew to Christ, 
and that for us, too, the best defensive 
is an offensive. We must stand firm 
“in one spirit,” and strive ‘‘with one 
mind, side by side.’”” That means, I 
presume, that a Christian cannot hope 
to win if he fights alone. It is only 
as he stands with his fellow-Christians 
in the church that he can hope to win 
the victory for Christ and his kingdom, 
and only as the various denominations 
cooperate and in some cases unite. that 
we can most effectively advance Christ’s 
cause in the world. 

To live a life that is worthy of the 
gospel in face of opposition involves a 
third element in Paul’s estimation, and 
that is to be ‘not frightened in any- 
thing by your opponents.” Moffatt 
translates, ‘‘Never be scared for a sec- 
ond by your Whatever 
happens, Paul, whatever your 
opponents may say or do, you must 
not for an instant permit yourself to 
be scared out of your calm, steady, self- 
control. Was that good advice in Paul’s 
day? What 
Christians calmer than non-Christians? 
Ought they to be? Paul does not argue 
that we are to be unafraid 
everything is going to turn out all right. 
On the other hand he told the Philip- 
pians plainly that “it has been granted 
to you that for the sake of Christ you 
should not only believe in him but also 
suffer for his sake, engaged in the same 
conflict which you saw and now hear 


every new gen- 


opponents.” 
says 


about our own? Are 


because 


to be mine.”’ They were to be unafraid 
because whatever happened to them in 
this life they were sure of the ultimate 
victory. “This is a clear omen to them 
of their destruction, but of your salva- 
tion, and that from God.” 

In I Thessalonians 5:15 Paul throws 
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more light on Christian living, as it 
faces opposition ‘‘See that none of you 
repays evil for evil, but always seek to 
do good to one another and to all.” 
That is certainly not the way of the 
world. It is not the way the average 
politician plys his trade. It is not the 
rule in business, or in society. Nations 
seldom consider the advisability of re- 
turning good for evil. There seems to 
be a universal tendency in all of us to 
want to get even. Does it pay? In 
our personal lives, in politics, in busi- 
ness? I, myself, doubt if it pays in 
the things that count the most, even 
in this life. If Jesus is right it cer- 
tainly does not pay eventually, for “if 
you do not forgive men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses” (Mt. 6:15). 

Christians are the salt of the earth; 
they are the light of the world; they 
will not quail before opposition, but 
will stand firm, nay more they will con- 
tend earnestly for the faith, returning 
good for evil. 


III. Christians Develop Spiritual Graces 


Paul lists some of these graces in I 
Thes. 5:16-22. One is joy, not merely 
that joy which we find, and which surely 
God has meant for us to find, in nature, 
in our work, in our play, from our 
friends, and in our home, but a joy 
which is rooted in right relations with 
God, a joy which the world cannot give. 
and which the world cannot take away. 
Christian living ought to be joyous liv- 
ing. 

Another is prayer, and particularly 
prayer as thanksgiving. It is really 
surprising, if one has not thought of 
it before, to discover what a large place 
the apostles give to thanksgiving. Paul 
does not say that we are to give thanks 
for all things (war, for example), but 
in all things, or as the Revised Stand- 
ard Version puts it, in all circumstances. 
Have we found much place for thanks- 
giving in these recent days? If not, 
that may be the explanation for the in- 
effective quality of our Christian living. 

If our Christian living is to be of the 
highest quality we must be willing to 
listen to God’s Spirit as he speaks to 
us directly and indirectly through other 
men, “Do not quench the Spirit.” Many 
people do. ‘They stifle the voice of 
They compromise their 
They do things they know to 
be unworthy in order that they may 
get ahead in business or be popular in 
their social set or be regarded as clever 
and wise.” Do not despise prophesying. 
“‘Prophesying today largely has to do 
with preaching. There are many peo- 
ple for whom absence from church has 
become a custom. They no longer heed 
the voice of God as it is set forth in 
the Bible. They hate anything which 
will rebuke their willful mode of ex- 
istence.” (Snowden-Douglass Sunday 
School Lessons.) At the same time 
Paul realizes that not all who claim to 


conscience. 


ideals 


speak by the Spirit really do so. So 
the Christian must test every claim to 
spiritual authority, and hold fast to 
that which is good, while abstaining 
from that which leads to evil. As this 
verse suggests, something else is char- 
acteristic of Christian living. 


IV. Christians Prove Their Faith by 
Their Works 


This is the theme which James, 
the Lord’s brother, drives home re 
peatedly. Perhaps he recalled how his 
elder brother and ours once said, “Not 
every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter the Kingdom of heaven, but 
he who does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven’ (Mt. 7:21). So 
James says, “‘Be doers of the word and 
not hearers only, deceiving yourselves.” 
His words make it plain that decep- 
tion here is very easy. We hear anda 
give assent and form good intentions, 
and we assume unconsciously that the 
intent will suffice for the deed. As 
Moffatt says, “‘The attention to the 
Word which does not make a man act 
upon it by doing something to his life, 
altering his real self in obedience to 
what he has heard, is no equivalent for 
religion, whatever people may think.” 

James gives a number of examples 
of how Christian living manifests itself 
in life; one of the most significant is 
found in 1:26. ‘If anyone thinks he 
is religious and does not bridle his 
tongue but deceives his heart, this 
man’s religion is vain.’’ ‘‘To bridle the 
tongue,’’ says Moffatt, ‘‘is to curb the 
impulse to express malice or contempt 
in words. James is thinking of people 
in the religious world who let their 
tongues run away with them in spiteful 
and hasty criticism of their neighbors, 
or in acrimonious discussion. [It may 
sound and seem very religious to de- 
nounce the errors and failings of fellow- 
Christians, and to let oneself go in in- 
dignation against those whose views or 
conduct may appear unsatisfactory. So, 
people think, they are serving God. But 
such so-called religion is futile.’’ (See 
vs. 20.) 

James’ second illustration is in 1:27. 
“Religion that is pure and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this: to 
visit orphans and widows (in ancient 
society these were the typical and out- 
standing instances of those who needed 
aid) in their affliction, and to keep one- 
self unspotted from the world.’ Says 
Moffatt: “A two-fold sensitiveness, to 
the need and suffering of others and to 
personal purity amid the contaminating 
risks of the age, both coarse and re- 
fined—such is the moral ideal of James 
for anyone who claims to be devout.” 

We started out with a question — 
what is Christian living? How do these 
Biblical ideals compare with our ideal, 
and with that of the world? 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 

THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY. 
Corliss Lamont. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 316 pp., $3.95. 

“. . . this whole book is intended 
precisely to show that to believe in im- 
mortality means to trample reason un- 
der foot,”’ says the author. With con- 
siderable sympathy and fairness toward 
the Christian doctrines of resurrection 
and immortality, the scientific and philo- 
sophical grounds for disbelief in any sur- 
vival of death are clearly set forth, and 
the reader is urged ‘‘not only to believe 
positively that death is the end, but also 
to believe in the worth-whileness of 
human life on this earth and in the high 
intrinsic value of the goods that men 
can attain during that life.”’ This is 
humanism after the pattern of Walter 
Lippmann’s Preface to Morals. 

FRANK H. CALDWELL. 

Louisville, Ky. 





THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
By Hanns Lilje. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia. 128 pp., $1.25. 

This is the authentic and thrilling 
story of Hanns Lilje who was imprisoned 
by the Gestapo shortly after ‘“‘The Gen- 
erals’ Plot of July 20th, 1944,’”’ which 
was an abortive attempt by an Army Re- 
sistance Group to kill Hitler. 

Four years after his imprisonment 
under the Nazi regime Bishop Lilje was 
present at the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches as chairman 
of the section on ‘‘The Universal Church 
in God’s Design.’”’ As. one reads of those 
intervening months which Hanns Lilje 
spent in physical agony and mental tor- 
ture, yet with an unswerving Christian 
faith; we are assured he was well chosen 
as a qualified leader among his fellow- 
ministers. 

In the introduction, Olive Wyon, the 
translator, tells with clarity and con- 
ciseness about the various German Re- 
sistant Movements. Much factual data 
can be found here concerning the de- 
velopment of the resistance inside Ger- 
many from 1933 to 1944. In 1933 the 
churches were the first group to show 
the National Socialist government that 
there were limits to the brutal exercise 
of power. With stark reality the im- 
prisonment and death of such men as 
Bonhoeffer, Perels and Moltke are re- 
called, all because they dared to make 
known the courage of their Christian 
convictions. 

The author tells the story of his own 
life in a Nazi prison, of being ‘‘Under 
Cross-Examination,” of ‘‘Hallowed Suf- 
fering’? and of appearing ‘“‘Before the 
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People’s Court.” As stated by him, his 
aim in putting his experiences in writ- 
ing is to give a true account of facts, 
without indulging in heroics, or trying 
to dramatize an experience. His pur- 
pose is indeed well wrought out as he 
tells how men who dared to think in 
human and Christian terms ultimately 
vanquished the tyranny of despotic 
power. 

After having passed through the “‘trial 


by fire’? Hanns Lelje reaches several 
stimulating conclusions. Let me quote 
one: 


‘‘Wherever hatred, revenge or injus- 
tice are dominant, evil is actively at 
work. For nothing good can come out 
of these things; they must always lead 
to annihilation. Where bitterness and 
despair exercise their paralysing power 
over men’s hearts, and take from them 
courage to make a new beginning in the 
name of God, there, too, evil is at 
work . . the only life for man, con- 
fronted by these sinister possibilities, is 
a resolute obedience to the holy will of 
rs 

HUGH E. POWEL. 

Oakland, Fla. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP. 
L. Dicks. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 96 pp., $1.50. 

Being one of some 50 reserve U. S. 
Army chaplains who attended a five-day 
seminar, conducted by Dr. Dicks at 
Fort Benning, Ga., in May, and there 
learning first-hand some of the teeh- 
niques of successful counseling, I can 
most heartily commend this book to both 
ministers and laymen. Here’s a chance 
for every minister to have an “assistant 
pastor” at $1.50 each, for this book will 
“speak for the pastor and work for him 
when he is not with you.’”’ And here’s 
a book for all persons who suffer from 
worry, guilt feelings, fears and loneli- 
ness. Such a person ought to keep this 
book on his bedside table for ready and 
frequent use, for it is a very helpful 
manual on Biblical and spiritual ther- 
apy. 


By Russell 


ROBERT S. WOODSON. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
GOD. By Emil Brunner, translated by 
Olive Wyon. Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 361 pp., $6.00. 

In this first volume of Brunner’s Dog- 
matics niost theological systems of the 
past are criticized for depending too 
much upon speculative thought and not 
entirely upon the study of Revelation. 
Their conclusions have satisfied man’s 
reason but have failed to give a true con- 
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ception of God as he is revealed in Scrip- 
ture. 

A distinction is made between the- 
ology as a science and the common be- 
liefs of Christians. Not all theological 
thought serves as ‘“‘grist for the sermonic 
mill,” but such thinking is necessary as 
a background for effective preaching. 
The student of theology should not ex- 
pect to find “preaching material’’ every 
time he opens a book in this field. 

There are several kinds of teaching in 
the church—education of youth, evan- 
gelism, pastoral work and dogmatics 
which is ‘a particular form of Christian 
doctrine. It is the purpose of theology 
to teach the doctrine of the church. 

We have in this work a different treat- 
ment of the nature of God—his attri- 
butes and will—from that found in 
traditional textbooks in theology. There 
are fresh insights and illuminating state- 
ments that make the book well worth 
serious study, although one may dis- 
agree with the author at several points. 

FELIX B. GEAR. 

Decatur, Ga. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








Faith, Purpose and Power. James P. 
Warburg. Farrar Straus and Co. $2.00. 

Leading a Sunday Church School. Ralph 
D. Heim. The Muhlenberg Press. $4.75, 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

V. L. Bryant, East Point, Ga., has 
accepted a call to the Oak Park Church, 
Montgomery, Ala., 14 E. 4th St., effec- 
tive Sept. 15. 

Earl F. Thompson, now pastor of the 
Front Street church, Statesville, N. C., 
will become pastor at Spencer, N. C., 
Oct. 1. 

Ernest F. Baulch, headmaster of the 
Baulch Junior School for Boys, Park 
City, Ky., and a member of Louis- 
ville Presbytery, is transferring to mem- 
bership in the Louisville Conference of 
the Methodist Church. 

Charles W. McNutt, Pineville, W. Va., 
is returning to Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., under terms of a fellowship 
to work on his master’s degree. 

Cecil M. Brown from Williston, Fla., 
to Watertown, Tenn. 








A. C. Summers from Tampa, Fla., to 
1117 N. W. 13th St., Gainesville, Fla. 

Sam W. Newell, who recently com- 
pleted a graduate year at Union Semi- 
nary, has.become pastor of the Mullins, 
S. C., church and the nearby Fork 
church. 


Bruce H. Wideman, pastor of the 
Olivet church, Charlottesville, Va., RFD, 
has accepted a call to the Tuscumbia, 
Ala., church and work 
there. 

W. O. Davis from Crystal City, Mo., to 
318 Sypert St., Nashville, Ark. 

S. T. Hill from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Second church, 1001 E. Second St., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

John L. Newton, Gainesville, Ga., will 
be studying at the University of Edin- 
burgh until May, 1951. Address: 13 
Polwarth Grove, Edinburgh 11, Scot- 
land. 


has begun his 


J. D. Henderson’s address in South 


Miami, Fla., is 7420 S. W. 52 Ave. 

Richard E. Evans, termed “the fight- 
ing clergyman for democracy’’ who has 
campaigned for the extension of civil 
liberties and minority rights, has been 
appointed minister of the Labor Temple 
in New York. This work is under the 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of National 
Missions. 

Edgar C. Reckard, Jr., formerly of 
Huntington, W. Va., is now completing 
work on his 
University. 
try this winter and in January will be- 


doctorate at Edinburgh 


He will return to this coun- 


come director of the chapel and assis- 
tant professor of Bible and religion at 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 

Walter C. Guin from Odessa, Texas, 
to 615 E. 12th St.; Mission, Texas. 

Thomas A. Fry, Red Springs, N. C., 
has been called to the First church, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


MISSIONARIES 
Wm. Henry Crane, after spending a 


16 


year in Brussels, Belgium, is now en 
route with his family to Luluabourg, 
APCM, Congo Belge, Africa. 

Lawrence G. Calhoun, now 
lough from Brazil, is at 321 S. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


on fur- 
4th St., 


J. H. Longenecker, missionary to 
Africa, is on furlough at 1204 Rennie 
Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

H. A. Coddington (M. D.), formerly 
in Korea, is now at the Korea Language 
School, Karuizawa, Japan. 


Eugene L. Daniel, formerly in Korea, 
is now at House 1074, Karuizawa, 
Nagano Ken, Japan. 


Mrs. Frank A. Brown, long-time mis- 
sionary to China and mother of mission- 
aries, died in a Welch, W. Va., hospital 

Raymond F. Kepler, former mission- August 26. Burial was in Petersburg, 
ary to China, has been installed as pas- Va. Following their retirement, Dr, 
tor of the Back Creek church, Mt. Ulla, and Mrs. Brown had been serving the 
N. C. Gilbert, W. Va., church. 








AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Its location in Greater Atlanta offers unusual opportunities for 
placement after graduation as well as specialized training while in 
college. Agnes Scott students may take journalism, business ad- 
ministration and other subjects at Emory University. 


For information and literature, address, 


President J. R. McCain, 

















Southwestern at Memphis 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 
genuine and excellent education in the 
finest Christian tradition. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for 
women. Many fields of specialization. 


Fall term begins September 19, 1950. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















KING 


Fully accredited 4 year college. 


COLLEGE 
Coeducational. Presbyterian. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Educacion. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 

(1) Competitive (3) Grant in Aid 

(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. Catalog. 

R, T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn, 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high schools. Transfer, 
jeneral, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self-control, 
aca@2mic efficiency, spirtual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1950-1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


Founded 1867. 














William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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